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These metal powders can be disposed of by adding enough water to
make a paste, which is then spread a few millimeters thick on a metal
pan to dry in the open air. As the paste dries over the course of a day
or two, the surface of the metal particles gradually oxidizes; the resulting
metal is no longer pyrophoric and can be transferred to a container for
disposal in a landfill.

Nickel, palladium, platinum, and other metals or combinations of
them that are used as hydrogenation catalysts should never be allowed
to dry in air following a hydrogenation, for example on filter paper,
because they are prone to ignite. Filter cakes containing such catalysts
should be promptly moistened with water. Used nickel catalyst can be
dissolved in hydrochloric acid as described earlier in this chapter in
Section II.O. Used palladium and platinum catalysts should be handled
according to the procedures in Chapter 4.

E.   WATER-REACTIVE METAL HALIDES

These compounds cannot be put into a landfill because of the hazard
characteristic of reactivity (see Appendix A, 40 CFR 265.316). Liquid
halides, such as TiCl4 and SnCl4, can be added to well-stirred water in
a round-bottomed flask cooled by an ice bath as necessary to keep the
exothermic reaction under control. It is usually more convenient to add
solid halides, such as A1C13 and ZrCl4, to stirred water and crushed ice
in a beaker. The metal ions can be separated and disposed of as described
above in Section III.A.

F.   HALIDES AND ACID HALIDES OF NONMETALS

Examples of this class are BC13, PC13, SiCl4, SOC12, SO2C12, and POC13.
Most of them are water reactive and cannot be landfilled (see Appendix
G). The liquids can be conveniently hydrolyzed with 2.5 N sodium
hydroxide by the procedure given earlier in this chapter in Section II.J,
with the hydrolysate flushed down the drain after neutralization. These
compounds are irritating to the skin and respiratory passages and, even
more than most chemicals, require good hoods and skin protection in
handling them. Moreover, PC13 may give off small amounts of highly
toxic phosphine (PH3) during hydrolysis.

Sulfur monochloride, S2C12, is a special case. It is hydrolyzed to a
mixture of sodium sulfide and sodium sulfite, so the hydrolysate must
be treated with hypochlorite as described for metal sulfides (see Section
III.C.3) before it can be flushed down the drain.

Because the solids of this class (e.g., PC15) tend to cake and fume in